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from the predispositions of the classical scholar. But no one will study the 
Fourth Gospel, or New Testament Grammar in general, without seeking 
and finding in Dr. Abbott's work the most careful, acute, and suggestive 
investigations of its problems. 

James Hope Moulton 

Didsbtjey College 

Manchester, England 

SHELDON'S SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

This latest work 1 of Professor Sheldon is the ripe result of his years of 
faithful and patient study of the Christian system. Out of the fulness of 
large acquaintance with what history has delivered to us, and the new 
thought of the modern epoch added, he has set forth what he believes to be 
the truth with great clearness, in a conciliatory temper, and with impartial 
fairness. And the system which he has produced is, in substance, the 
historical theology of the church. 

The work is divided into five "parts," dealing successively with "Pre- 
suppositions," "The Doctrine of God," "The Subjects of God's Moral 
Government," "The Person and Work of the Redeemer," and "The 
Kingdom of Redemption." The whole is followed by some essays upon 
Christ's resurrection, ethnic trinities, scholastic realism, the theory of a 
merely ideal pre-existence of Christ, and some ethico-religious questions — 
marriage, Sunday, temperance. It is in the first part, and in a lesser degree 
in these essays, that the more important contributions to the settlement 
of questions at present vexing the religious mind are to be found. 

Beginning with self-consciousness as the source of our knowledge, 
Sheldon affirms the necessity of a unitary psychical agent, or self, as a con- 
dition of knowledge. He does not bring the discussion of this subject 
farther down than Mill and Spencer, though it is equally demanded by the 
current methods of what is now specifically called "psychology," which is 
often vague in affirming, when not positively denying, a real agent. He 
then passes to the validity of knowledge, in which he refutes the extreme 
idealism of Kant, and maintains objective knowledge and an objective 
world. The chapter is brought to an end by a discussion of the principles 
of a rational interpretation of the universe. 

The "existence of the Infinite Person" is next introduced. Sheldon 
does not intend to attempt to prove the existence of the Christian God 
without reference to the Christian Scriptures from which, historically, our 
very idea of God has come; but he thinks it right here to discuss "the 

1 System of Christian Doctrine. By Henry C. Sheldon. Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Pye, 1903. xii+636 pages. $2.50. 
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general notion of a divine person." He devotes considerable space to the 
question of the personality of the Infinite. He meets the objection that, 
since the Infinite has no rival to its eternal being, no object set over against 
itself, it has no means of self-consciousness, and so lacks the distinctive 
feature of personality. He says: 

An assumption of the eternal passivity of mind lurks in this objection 

No analysis of experience can discover that this is the character even of finite 
mind. On the contrary, it is the consciousness of subjective energy which is 

the principal means of interpreting to us the notion of force generally 

Not a few hints are given us in the human range that mind is intrinsically the 
power of initiation, the original spring of energy. Accordingly, it is no specula- 
tive rashness to conceive that the infinite mind, notwithstanding the absence of 
external stimulus, may be alive, energetic, inclusive of all loftiest feelings and 
purposes, and thus have abundant means of self-consciousness. Indeed, there 
is good reason for concluding with Lotze that complete self-consciousness, or 
personality in the highest sense, can be predicated of the Infinite alone. 

When the arguments for the existence of God are passed in review, it is 
to the design argument that the greatest attention is naturally devoted. 
The fact of plan is insisted on, and then the necessity of the supposition of a 
planning mind behind it. A strong, and somewhat new, argument from 
human nature is presented. Intelligence, freedom, moral obligation, and 
religion all point to such qualities in the framer of man. 

But the most important of the chapters in this portion of the work is that 
upon revelation. The argument is familiar to all theologians, and is from 
the personal freedom of God to the possibility of revelation, and from the 
"exigency," arising from the entrance of human sin, to its reality. The 
argument from the intrinsic worth of the Bible as a fact, to revelation as its 
only suitable explanation is well wrought out. "The signal proof for the 
Bible which is contained in the unique personality of Christ " is exceedingly 
well done. But the chief weight of discussion falls, as it should, upon the 
evidence furnished by miracles; and the preliminary question here is whether 
we are to accept the biblical accounts of miracles as literally true, and 
miracles as actual facts in the religious history of man. 

Modern thought questions the supernatural interference of God in the 
course of human history, and makes this question most emphatic in the con- 
sideration of the miracles recorded in the gospels. It places the objection 
which it feels not so much upon the ground of the possibility of miracles, 
as upon the idea of an order in the world, which order is itself the revelation 
of priceless attributes of God and could not be violated without impairing 
or destroying such revelation. Perhaps still more powerful is the general 
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impression created by the explorations of science among the mysteries of 
the world, which have one after the other yielded to examination and taken 
their place under the domain of natural law, that all such mysterious 
events, among which are miracles so far as they are historical at all, will 
finally yield to research. The outcome, at any rate, is a profound skepti- 
cism in reference to miracles and to the superatural in general, to the incar- 
nation and the atonement, and to the whole scheme of what has been called 
evangelical religion. 

Now, in answer to this sort of criticism, Sheldon does not pursue the 
path of a demonstration of the necessity of miracles to revelation. He thus 
certainly avoids a great difficulty, if he can only otherwise prove their actu- 
ality. His argument from the personality of God to their possibility may 
at once be admitted. He sets up three criteria of genuine miracles: "(i) 
intrinsic and recognizable connection with ends that may be regarded as 
worthy of divine wisdom and benevolence; (2) demonstrated efficiency to 
impress men healthfully, or to promote their moral and spiritual develop- 
ment; (3) confirmation by a sufficient amount of honest and intelligent 
testimony." The argument is at last reduced to a defence of the credi- 
bility of the Bible. Take away the miracles, and you have destroyed the 
entire credibility of the biblical story; and you have "the vapid conclusion 
that nothing is known of the historical character [Christ] who produced 
the mightiest effects that ever emanated from a single life." The question 
thus resolves itself into an explanation of Christian history without 
Christ. 

As to the results of the modern historical criticism of the biblical books, 
while Professor Sheldon shows acquaintance with them, and does not main- 
tain any view of inspiration which would exclude their more moderate con- 
clusions, he nowhere thoroughly grapples with the situation created by this 
modern phenomenon, nor meets the questions suggested by those studies 
which have been compendiously presented in Professor G. B. Foster's 
recent book. 

So much for Part I. Of the remaining portion of the work it is the less 
necessary to speak at length for the reason that it is simply modern evangeli- 
cal orthodoxy, starting from an Arminian standpoint, just as the New 
England theology was such orthodoxy starting from a Calvinistic stand- 
point. In fact, Sheldon is in remarkable agreement with such theologians 
as Fairchild, of Oberlin. If the New England School has finished its 
course, as now appears, and if the cause of this was its failure really to meet 
the modern issues, or to furnish the materials for the erection of a theology 
which would, then the question as to the permanent value and service of 
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Professor Sheldon's work would seem to require a not altogether favorable 
answer. 

Indeed, whether this theology meets the demands of modern thought or 
not, it does not meet the inner demands of its own making. Take, for 
example, the study of the christological problem. Sheldon nowhere shows 
any disposition to take the unity of the person of Christ seriously. Until 
he does that, and furnishes some approach to a rationale of it, he has not 
met the insistent question which Unitarianism has been thrusting upon ortho- 
doxy for more than a hundred years in Massachusetts, without having it yet 
adequately answered. It is significant that he gives a large place to the 
discussion of theories of kenosis, and in his summary of results (p. 358) 
specifically rejects what he supposes to be its characteristics; but he has 
not succeeded in understanding the Kenotics. To be sure, he hits the bull's 
eye when he says of the theory: "This vast assumption, in spite of all that 
has been said in its behalf, stands greatly in need of being made to appear 
rationally credible." But he leaves the objection unanswered which the 
Unitarian would bluntly put: "That is no theology which leaves the very 
central point upon which all turns, the conception of the Redeemer, incon- 
ceivable." 

For largeness, adequacy, fairness, calmness, keenness, balance, and con- 
formity to the evangelic spirit of aggressive churches, we hold this System, 
in spite of all the adverse criticism above made, unsurpassed in its school. 
The unanswered question pertains to its truth. 

Frank Hugh Foster 
Olivet, Mich. 
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A little volume by G. Gross 1 deals with the significance of aesthetics 
in the evangelical religion. The essence of aesthetics is characterized 
as spiritual enjoyment or gratification (Genuss) which is brought about 
by an exaltation in fantasy above the crudeness and rawness and discord 
of the concrete to a sense of the harmony of the whole. Since the sole aim 
of aesthetics is enjoyment, any attempt on the part of the artist to minister 
to morality or religion means its corruption. On the other hand, the 
essence of religion is not enjoyment, but duty. The author depreciates 
the effort in many quarters today to view religion under the concept of 
worth, since religion deals, not with the supreme worth, but with the 

1 Die BedetUung des Asthetischen in der evangelischen Religion. Von G. Gross. 
Noch ein Wort iiber den christlichen Dienst. Beitrage zur FSrderung christlicher 
Theologie. D.A.Schlatter. Gtitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1906. 83 pages. M. 1.50. 



